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sogonus did not appear personally in the Roscius suit, 
but lent the great weight of his influence 37 . T. Roscius 
Magnus was one of the subscriptores 3 *. 
The next step in the suit against Roscius was that 

After the postulatio. . . , but at some interval, came a 
more definite information as to the charge (nominis or 
criminis delatio). This was made before the president 
alone, its object being the specification of the person- 
ality of the accused and the offense alleged against 
him 39 . If the accused man appeared at the nominis 
delatio, a series of questions was put to him by the 
prosecutor (interrogatio) for the purpose of making out 
a prima facie case to the satisfaction of the president 40 . 
If the interrogation satisfied the president of the need 
of going further with the case, he drew up an inscrip- 
tion with a statement of the charge 41 . 

The charge was signed by the prosecutor and the 
subscriptores. The inscriptio in the case of Roscius 
would be somewhat as follows: L. Cornelia Sulla II 
Caec. Metello Pio coss. a. d. XIV Kal. Feb. apud 
M. Fannium praetorem C. Erucius professus est se 
Sex. Roscium lege Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis 
reum deferre, quod dicat eum Romae, ad balneas 
Pallacinas, mense Septembri, M. Tullio Decula Cn. 
Cornelio Dolabella coss., Sex. Roscium patrem suum 
occidisse 42 . 

After the inscriptio had been drawn up, the charge 
was formally admitted by the president (nominis 
receptio), and the person accused now becomes techni- 
cally reus. The president then fixed a day for the 
appearance of the accused before the full court. It 
was generally the tenth day from the nominis receptio, 
and a shorter interval than this was reckoned illegal 43 . 

During this interval the reus remained free, and was 
allowed, or even encouraged, to forfeit his case by 
going into exile. The court, under the presidency of 
M. Fannius, before which Roscius was tried was called 
the quaestio de sicariis et veneficis, or, as Cicero calls 
it, inter sicarios**. This court sat in cases of murder of 
whatever kind. But the crime of parricide was 
punished more severely than any other forms of mur- 
der. Sulla had enacted a law whereby murder was 
punished by outlawry, but the older penalty had been 
retained for parricide. Cicero speaks of the penalty 
for parricide thus: 

For as they (our ancestors) understood that there 
was nothing so holy that audacity did not sometimes 
violate it, they devised a singular punishment for 
parricides in order that they whom nature herself 
had not been able to retain in their duty might be kept 
from crime by the enormity of the punishment. They 
ordered them to be sewn alive in a sack, and in that 
condition to be thrown into the river 46 . 



"35: Criminis confictionem accusator Erucius suscepit, audaciae 
partes Roscii sibi poposcerunt, Chrysogonus autem, is qui pluri- 
mum potest, potentia pugnat. 

M i7: quorum alteram sedere in accusatorum subselliis video. 

"Greenidge, Legal Procedure, 460. '"Ibidem, 463. 

41 Ibidem, 465. 

**For the sake of completeness a fictitious date is assigned 
to the inscriptio. The whole is based on a type given by Paulus 
in the Digest (48.2.3): Libellorum inscriptionis conceptio talis 
est:_ Consul et dies. Apud ilium praetorem vel proconsulem 
Lucius Titius professus est se Maeviam lege Iulia de adulteriis 
ream deferre, quod dicat earn cum Gaio Seio in civitate ilia, domo 
illius, mense illo, consulibus illis adulterium commisisse. 

"Greenidge, Legal Procedure, 466. **n. *7o;3o;Ad Herennium 
I.13.23. 



Other horrible features of this death are left untold 
by Cicero 46 . It is to be noted that parricidium 
included not only the murder of a father, but that of 
any near relative 47 . 

Cicero declares that the prosecutor made the fol- 
lowing assertion, directing hi.; remark to Roscius: 
'The time was such that men were being constantly 
put to death with impunity, so that you on account of 
the large number of assassins could accomplish this 
without difficulty' 48 . Thus we learn that murder was 
extremely common in Rome, but more surprising is 
it to learn that murder could be committed nutto 
negotio. The meaning of this becomes apparent from 
the direct address Cicero makes to Fannius, the pre- 
siding praetor: Longo intervallo iudicium inter sicarios 
hoc primum committitur, cum interea caedes indignis- 
simae maximaeque factae sunt 49 . Although murders 
were shockingly frequent, prosecutions were very 
rare. This situation is alluded to again: Ita loqui 
homines: quod iudicia tam diu facta non essent, 
condemnari eum oportere, qui primus in iudicium 
adductus esset 56 . One would judge that longo 
intervallo implies that this is the first case arising 
in the Court of Fannius during the year. Cicero 
states a parallel case of parricide 'not many years ago' 61 . 
Dartmouth College. R- W. HUSBAND. 

(To be concluded) 



REVIEW 

The Municipalities of The Roman Empire. By 

J. S. Reid. Cambridge: at the University Press 

(1913). Pp. xv + 548. $4.00. 

Professor Reid's book is an attempt to prove the 
thesis that the Roman empire was a "vast federation 
of commonwealths, retaining many of the character- 
isticsof the old so-called city-state". It is theoutgrowth 
of a series of lectures given at the University of London 
and later at Columbia University in the interests of 
"higher teaching" of students. Its aim, then, is not 
only to present facts, but to teach method as well. 
In Professor Reid's opinion, the organization of the 
Roman Empire has been misunderstood entirely by 
the usual student of Roman history; he thinks that, 
due to our modern conception of the formation of 
national governments, we have been led to believe that 
the province was the unit of organization, whereas the 
municipalities were the real unit. And Rome, instead 
of running a steam-roller over all political life, consid- 
ered herself, not as the mistress of an empire, but as the 
first and leading city of this vast federation. In order 
to prove these two points the history of Rome's ex- 
pansion from its earliest period is traced, in so far as it 
bears on the life of the municipia. 

The author first makes clear his idea of a municipium, 
or rather of the two types of municipia, the Roman and 
the Hellenic, which developed in the two sections of 
the Mediterranean world. The development of the 



w Mommsen, Strafrecht, 922. "Digest 48.9.1. M 8o. * 9 n. 
"28. "64-6S. 
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Roman municipium receives the larger share of atten- 
tion because the Greek was already formed, and Rome 
merely assumed authority over it. The early chapters 
of the book (II-VI) are taken up with an account of 
Roman relations with Italy. The author finds that 
the treatment of Italian towns was lenient and fair, 
as a general rule, down to the period of the Hannibalic 
War. From that time there were frequent changes 
of policy, in which Rome lost some of her fairness and 
became less liberal, and as a result had to face growing 
dissatisfaction from allies. The civitas sine suffragio 
before the war with Hannibal had not been considered 
a mark of inferiority; but, by the time of the Gracchi 
and increasingly so until the Social War, this was the 
chief point in the complaints of the Italians. The 
author also points out very clearly the change in the 
purpose of founding coloniae. In early times colonies 
had been military necessities; from the time of C. 
Gracchus, at least, they became trade centers, and 
Roman colonies cease to be sent out. In tracing this 
early history of Rome's expansion Professor Reid 
corrects at least two common opinions. The usual 
assumption that Rome confiscated a large part of the 
territory of a conquered city is shown not to be true. 
It has also been believed that Rome adopted an 
imperialistic policy quite early, at least as early as 
the first Punic War, but to Professor Reid Rome was 
always an opportunist in politics. The point is inter- 
esting because an American scholar in a study of 
Roman imperialism has come to practically the same 
conclusion (I have in mind Professor Tenny Frank's 
book, Roman Imperialism). 

These first chapters, while giving a rapid review of 
Rome's relations with Italy, are satisfactory and clear. 
There are many gaps in the evidence and the author 
has had to fill these by conjecture, but the inferences 
seem safe'for the most part. There are some disputed 
points, like that of the origin of the Lex Iulia Munici- 
palis, where opinions are bound to differ. In the dis- 
cussion of the Lex Iulia Municipalis some may not 
find Professor Reid's arguments as convincing as those 
of Mr. Hardy in his book, Six Roman Laws, but the 
difficulties in the way of accepting the law as a work of 
Caesar are pointed out. 

After considering the towns of Italy, the author 
takes up those of the rest of the Roman world in a 
rapid survey, in the following order: Gaul and the 
Alps, Germany and the region of the Danube, Britain 
and Spain, Africa, the Hellenized lands, European 
Greece. This Baedeker of the municipia is brief, and 
sometimes almost bewildering. In the same para- 
graph one frequently finds several towns mentioned, 
each with some comment; the result is not always a 
clear picture of the district covered. There is practi- 
cally no unity in this part of the book, because the 
nature of the subject forbids it; what little connection 
there is is shown in the classification adopted by 
Professor Reid. One great fact stands out in this 
survey, that there is a very decided difference in the 



organization and the spirit of the East and the West. 
The Greek states of the East had developed their own 
system so strongly that Rome did not try to change it 
very materially. One of the institutions which had 
developed there was the league or Koinon; this Rome 
found in many cases too firmly established to over- 
throw. Here, then, we find one of the weaknesses in 
the author's theory of a great federation presided over 
by Rome. In some cases Rome developed the idea 
of separate city-states; in others she made use of 
the league or the province. The organization of 
Gaul, Galatia, and the modified Greek leagues all 
show that; one of the great reasons for Pompey's 
success in the East was his recognition of this prin- 
ciple. Of the towns of Africa a more detailed account 
is given, because in Africa, Professor Reid thinks, the 
working of the Roman system can best be studied, 
especially the influence of army-camps. Professor 
Haverfield, on the contrary, thinks that in Britain 
we have the most complete idea of Roman town life; 
the truth probably lies somewhere between the two 
views. One of the striking points brought out in 
the chapter on European Greece (XII) is that there 
was no such decay and desolation in Greek towns as 
writers like Strabo and Sulpicius describe. One would 
welcome more information on this point. 

The three concluding chapters deal with the internal 
administration of the municipium, the reasons for the 
decay of the municipia, and social aspects of these 
towns. They are the most interesting in the book 
because they have unity, and so can be presented in an 
attractive form. The logical arrangement would seem 
to place them before the survey of towns, because 
there are many points which could be cleared up by 
such an arrangement. As it is the reader must refer 
to these chapters very often. 

The most serious defect of the book is its total lack 
of references, footnotes, and maps. It is intended to be 
a rapid survey of the municipalities in order to "im- 
press on some readers who would not otherwise obtain 
the impression, that the municipal bricks. . . are not 
the least important among those out of which the real 
edifice of Roman Imperial history has to be con- 
structed". The importance of these bricks is shown 
without a doubt; if anything, it is over-emphasized; 
but the reader would like to know more about some 
of the bricks. In its present form, then, the work is 
open to two possible criticisms: as a book for popular 
reading, it covers so large a field, and treats of so many 
unrelated subjects that it is hard to follow, even for 
those deeply interested in the subject: as a book of 
reference the treatment of many towns is hardly 
adequate. 

The book gives evidence of an enormous amount of 
investigation. Even passing references are packed with 
learning, showing a wide knowledge of Roman politics 
and life. Unfortunately the style does not add to 
the ease of reading. 
Bryn Mawr College. J- F. FERGUSON. 



